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O  not  look  at  these 
temptations,  confusions,  cor¬ 
ruptions,  but  look  at  the  light 
which  discovers  them,  and 
makes  them  manifest;  and 
with  the  same  light  you  may 
feel  over  them,  to  receive 
power  to  stand  against  them. 
.  .  .  For  looking  down  at  sin 
and  corruption  and  distrac¬ 
tion,  ye  are  swallowed  up  in 
it;  but  looking  at  the  light 
which  discovers  them  ye  will 
see  over  them.  That  will  give 
victory,  and  ye  will  find  grace 
and  strength;  there  is  the  first 
step  to  peace. 

— George  Fox 
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A  Mother  Prays 
By  Dorothy  M.  Williams 
This  is  Mary  of  the  line  of  David,  Lord. 
Unworthy  am  I,  yet  chosen  one, 

A  mother  imploring  grace 

To  bear  and  cherish  the  seed  of  God. 

Grant  me  now  a  Nautilus  ear 
To  hold  the  song  of  these  quiet  stones 
That  heap  Judea’s  fields: 

Only  plant  intent  on  fruit  yields  here. 

Grant  me  a  telescopic  eye 
To  pierce  the  present  pain  with  vision 
That  embraces  time  and  man 
And  stars  beyond  this  ceiling  sky. 

Grant  me  a  discerning  scale 
To  value  what  a  small  boy  treasures: 

Broken  things,  a  chisel, 

Some  mica,  bird’s  egg,  and  dreams  more  frail. 

Grant  me  patience  from  a  hidden  spring 
Of  purpose  to  wear  great  boulders  smooth 
For  riverbed  of  caring. 

Grant  me  the  peace  for  listening, 

A  humble  mind  that  feeds  within 
On  faith,  joyousness,  and  whimsy 
For  a  child’s  togetherness 
With  his  mother  when  walls  are  thin. 

Lord,  grant  me  then  one  greater  gift: 
Remembrance  of  all  loving  acts 
I  ever  knew  to  fashion 
Secret  wings  for  prayers  I  lift. 


Christmas  in  Surrey 

By  Gerhard  Friedrich 

When  I  was  on  my  country  walk 
In  Surrey  and  the  English  moon 
Transfixed  the  stars  of  holly  leaves 
To  bits  of  burnished  ebony: 

When  I  was  on  my  Christmas  walk, 
A  thin  snow  came  out  of  the  night 
Transfiguring  the  contoured  earth 
By  silent  drifts  of  subtlest  white. 

I  looked  upon  my  awkard  hands 
To  see  them  made  a  miracle: 

O  Christ,  I  called,  translate  thyself 
While  I  am  on  this  pilgrim  walk! 
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Editorial 

Odds  and  Ends 

OOD  old  Aunt  Rebecca  was  a  thrifty  woman.  She 
used  to  be  most  careful  about  bits  of  string  that 
came  from  parcels  or  boxes  and  arranged  these  pieces 
of  cord  according  to  length  in  various  shoe  boxes.  These 
were  labeled  “very  long,”  or  “short,”  or  “one  yard.”  There 
was  also  one  box  with  the  designation  “Too  short  to 
use.” 

The  following  items  are  of  the  same  category.  They 
are  part  of  an  editor’s  collection  from  which  various 
items  are  taken  during  the  year.  But  like  Aunt  Rebecca, 
at  year’s  end  we  are  reluctant  to  discard  even  the  small¬ 
est  odds  and  ends  although  they  seem  “too  short  to  use.” 

We  read,  for  example,  an  imaginary  conversation 
between  Khrushchev  and  the  Polish  Cardinal  Vishynski, 
who  is  now  at  greater  liberty  to  speak  up  for  his  church 
than  he  has  been  for  many  years.  Khrushchev  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  asked  the  Polish  Cardinal,  “How  does  it 
happen  that  the  people  continue  to  trust  you  after  2,000 
years,  whereas  they  no  longer  believe  in  us  even  after 
these  short  forty  years?”  The  Cardinal  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  “That,  dear  sir,  is  simple  enough:  we  only 
promise  them  the  paradise,  whereas  you  also  demon¬ 
strated  to  them  what  it  is  like.” 

Even  the  grim  events  of  the  cold  war  leave  some 
room  for  humor.  The  British  Lord  Alastair  Graham, 
very  much  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  re¬ 
marked  recently,  “If  the  church  could  shoot  off  a  Sputnik 
with  a  bishop  sitting  in  it,  the  result  would  be  that 
millions  all  over  the  world  would  occupy  themselves 
again  with  religious  problems.”  Advertising  and  sound 
publicity  have  been  very  much  in  Friends’  minds  lately. 
Yet  we  are  likely  to  consider  this  particular  British  sug¬ 
gestion  somewhat  extreme.  Anyway,  we  would  have  no 
bishops  to  send  off  on  a  satellite. 

The  latest  revolution  also  seems  to  allow  for  a  bit 
of  subtle  humor.  A  New  York  reporter  derived  some 
profound  bits  of  human  psychology  from  his  observa¬ 
tions  at  San  Marino  when  this  oldest  and  smallest  Euro¬ 
pean  republic  underwent  a  revolution  this  past  fall.  For 
twelve  years  the  Communists  had  been  in  power  when 
the  moment  appeared  ripe  for  a  counterrevolution.  The 
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democratic  rebels  armed  themselves,  yet  both  sides  would 
not  seriously  consider  the  actual  use  of  their  arms.  A 
leading  member  of  the  anti-Communist  group  said  to 
the  reporter,  “You  must  know  that  in  this  small  country 
we  all  are  related  to  one  another.  And  everybody 
knows  everybody  else,  of  course.  It  would  do  no  good 
if  anybody  were  harmed  in  a  revolution.  Such  things 
are  always  remembered  for  too  long  a  time.”  The  good 
man  was  right  even  when  we  apply  his  insight  to  wars 
and  revolutions  of  large  proportions:  we  are  all  related, 
and  such  incidents  are,  unfortunately,  a  most  persistent 
part  of  our  racial  memories. 

In  case  you  are  making  travel  plans  for  a  longer  trip, 
we  want  to  quote  in  conclusion  from  the  letter  of  a 
New  York  travel  agency  which  recently  mailed  us  an 
invitation  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  services.  The  open¬ 
ing  sentence  read  as  follows:  “Today  we  are  in  a  new 
era  of  travel — to  the  moon  perhaps  1  In  the  interim, 
before  arrangements  for  bookings  to  the  moon  are  being 
made,  we  can  satisfy  your  desires  in  travel  to  most  coun¬ 
tries  on  this  planet.  .  . 

The  Meditation  Room  at  the  United  Nations 

This  fall  the  organ  of  the  Laymen’s  Movement  for 
a  Christian  World,  The  Christian  Layman  (347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17)  reminded  us  of  the  significant 
place  which  the  Meditation  Room  at  the  U.N.  occupies. 
It  was  enlarged,  redecorated,  and  accepted  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  U.N.  The  Friends  of  the  Meditation 
Room  presented  a  check  for  $12,600  to  Mr.  Hammar- 
skjold  for  the  changes  made  in  the  room.  In  his  speech 
Mr.  Wallace  C.  Speers,  Chairman  of  the  Laymen’s  Move¬ 
ment,  stressed  the  beneficial  effect  of  silence,  the  only 
mode  of  worshipful  meditation  permitted  in  the  Room, 
by  mentioning  the  helpful  effect  of  silence  in  heated 
union  debates  and  at  other  controversial  occasions.  He 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  U.N.  headquarters  had 
this  room  “dedicated  to  silence  in  the  outward  sense  and 
stillness  in  the  inner  sense.”  No  religious  symbols  are 
used,  except  a  block  of  iron  ore,  “glimmering  like  ice  in 
a  shaft  of  light  from  above  .  .  .  in  this  house  where 
“we  are  trying  to  turn  swords  into  ploughshares.”  Mr. 
Speers  stressed  the  endeavor  to  “bring  back  the  stillness 
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which  we  have  lost  in  our  streets  and  in  our  conference 
rooms,  and  to  bring  it  back  into  a  setting  in  which  no 
noise  would  impinge  upon  our  imagination.”  Christians, 
Jews,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Moslems — in  this  Medita¬ 
tion  Room  they  all  may  turn  their  thoughts  to  God. 

Leadership  Among  Five  Years  Meeting  Friends 

Sumner  A.  Mills,  in  this  year’s  Ward  Lecture  given 
at  Guilford  College  in  Noveinl>er,  1957,  revealed  some 
interesting  data  concerning  leadership  problems  in  the 
Five  Years  Meetings.  According  to  him  there  are  about 
400  Meetings  or  Friends  Churches  employing  pastoral 
leadership.  Only  180  of  these  have  full-time  ministers 


whereas  part-time  ministers  serve  in  about  200  other 
groups.  He  says,  “This  situation  is  a  commentary  on 
our  weakness,  especially  in  rural  areas.”  In  too  many 
cases  the  Society  has  to  “resort  to  finding  it  [pastoral 
leadership]  outside  in  order  to  maintain  even  the  weak 
coverage  which  this  survey  indicates.”  Only  35  p)er  cent 
of  the  pastors  who  replied  to  his  inquiry  attended  a 
Quaker  college.  The  wide  background  of  pastoral  train¬ 
ing  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  the  pastors  studied 
in  71  different  colleges;  96  attended  43  different  seminaries 
or  graduate  schools.  Only  a  minority  of  them  hold  an 
M.A.  deg^ree,  but  some  are  anxious  to  continue  with 
their  education. 


Banishing  Mental  and  Spiritual  Doldrums 

By  MARGARET  M.  CARY 


IN  a  long  life  of  many  contacts  with  people  of  early 
and  late  middle  age  and  with  older  men  and  women 
1  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  an  unwillingness 
to  grow  and  develop  mentally  and  spiritually.  Some 
have  reached  a  development  with  which  they  appear 
satisfied  and  except  for  attendance  at  a  few  meetings 
and  reading  a  few  l>ooks  have  settled  down  more  or  less 
comfortably  into  the  status  quo.  Chief  among  the  rea¬ 
sons  is  the  pressure  of  home,  outside  jobs,  and  social 
responsibilities,  and  they  have  ceased  to  make  new  and 
creative  contacts  either  with  people  or  with  great  minds 
through  reading.  They  push  away  the  thought  of  con¬ 
centrated  study  even  in  their  favorite  field,  Ijeing  rea¬ 
sonably  satisfied  with  levels  they  have  achieved.  The 
pressure  and  haste  of  our  lives  are  so  heavy  that  the 
initiative  for  further  mental  development  is  sapped.  An 
interesting  test  is  to  write  down  a  list  of  all  the  books 
one  has  read  in  a  year.  Most  of  us  will  discover  a  grand 
mixture,  a  potpourri  without  distinction  or  goal.  Even 
worse,  many  will  l)e  brought  up  with  a  start,  realizing 
that  most  of  their  reading  is  done  in  newspapers  or  cur¬ 
rent  magazines. 

At  least  three  influences  in  my  life  have  contributed 
to  my  determination  to  grow  mentally  and  spiritually. 
I  am  an  active  entomologist  engaged  in  research  and 
have  had  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  evolution 
and  genetics.  I  am  a  fortunate  member  of  an  active 
poetry  group  where  I  have  continually  enjoyed  opening 
vistas  of  modern  as  well  as  classical  poetry.  Also  I  am 
a  member  of  an  active  and  dedicated  prayer  group,  hav- 
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ing  held  before  me  ever  deepening  levels  of  spiritual 
development.  Added  to  these  is  a  most  important  fourth 
“shot  in  the  arm,”  which  happened  when  I  was  spending 
a  few  days  three  years  ago  with  a  brilliant  and  mentally 
pioneering  young  friend  who  opened  to  me  wholly  new 
avenues  of  cultural  growth.  This  young  woman  gave  to 
me  the  immense  volume  of  Jacques  Mari  tain  called 
Creative  Intuition  in  Art  and  Poetry,  eliciting  from  me 
a  promise  to  study  it  in  the  coming  summer  months. 
So  began  what  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  adventure 
of  my  life.  It  has  been  followed  by  a  careful  study  of 
Simone  Weil  and  Martin  Buber,  and  I  shall  try  in  this 
very  brief  paper  to  give  certain  quotations  from  each 
of  these  three — quotations  of  special  significance  along 
a  definite  line — in  the  hope  of  whetting  appetites  for 
further  investigation  of  these  three  masters  of  spiritual 
awareness. 

Setting  aside  definite  hours  for  study,  after  I  had 
read  and  pondered  a  few  pages  of  Maritain  I  became 
convinced  that  I  must  share  what  I  was  finding,  and  also 
get  help  with  some  of  the  difficult  passages.  So  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  a  trained  mind  and  a  deep  spiritual 
awareness,  asking  her  to  spend  a  day  with  me  in  sharing 
and  clarification.  My  joy  was  great  when  I  discovered 
that  she  knew  Maritain  well.  All  that  summer  we  studied 
together,  our  own  friendship  deepening  and  expanding 
in  the  process.  We  began  to  see  that  if  we  really  wanted 
to  write  better  poetry,  the  root  of  the  matter  lay  in  this 
great,  revealing  book.  We  found  this  root  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation: 

And  because  poetry  is  born  in  this  root  life  where 
the  powers  of  the  soul  are  active  in  common,  poetry 
implies  an  essential  requirement  of  totality  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  Poetry  is  the  fruit  neither  of  the  intellect 
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alone,  nor  of  imagination  alone.  Nay  more,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  totality  of  man,  sense,  imagination, 
intellect,  love,  desire,  instinct,  blood  and  spirit  to¬ 
gether.  And  the  first  obligation  imposed  on  the  poet 
is  to  consent  to  be  brought  back  to  the  hidden  place, 
near  the  center  of  the  soul,  where  this  totality  exists 
in  the  state  of  a  creative  source. 

What  intensely  vital  and  really  staggering  sentences 
for  the  minds  of  women  who  were  devoting  two  after¬ 
noons  a  month  to  the  writing  of  poetry  and  to  the  study 
of  great  poetry  and  poets — women  caught  in  the  mesh 
of  active  twentieth-century  lives,  of  varied  interests,  press¬ 
ing  responsibilities,  a  constant  sense  of  living  in  the  next 
day  or  the  future,  and  an  almost  total  lack  of  the  kind 
of  leisure  that  welcomes  silence,  restoring  quiet  to  mind 
and  spirit.  To  leave  this  great  master  with  only  one 
quotation  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  yet  if  we  truly 
learn  what  it  means  to  be  brought  back  "to  the  hidden 
place,”  the  hours  of  study  will  have  borne  fruit. 

I  next  turned  to  Simone  Weil,  that  young  spirit  of 
our  day  who  is  crowned  with  sainthood  by  all  who  en¬ 
deavor  to  penetrate  her  profundity  or  examine  with  love 
and  fear  and  amazement  her  passionate  message  for  this 
twentieth  century.  Endowed  with  poor  physical  health, 
she  allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  working 
arduous  hours  in  the  vineyards  of  France  because  she 
could  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  she  had  special 
privileges  beyond  those  of  the  most  lowly  laborer.  Al¬ 
though  practicing  the  way  of  Christ  in  love,  sacrifice, 
and  suffering,  although  holding  His  image  always  before 
her  in  worship  and  adoration,  she  could  join  no  Church, 
as  she  passionately  longed  to  do,  because  she  refused  to 
be  separated  from  any  human  being.  For  her,  the  be¬ 
loved  community  of  the  church  meant  separation  from 
those  who  could  not  or  would  not  join.  Her  integrity 
is  such  that  in  “cleaving  to  the  line”  she  sometimes  seems 
to  us  warped  and  forbidding.  If  there  is  one  thing  above 
all  others  Simone  Weil  has  to  teach  us  in  middle  or  older 
age  it  is  the  supreme  necessity  for  discipline,  and  how 
gloriously  good  this  is  for  us  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
comfortable  mediocrity! 

Now  as  soon  as  we  say  the  word  "discipline”  we  think 
of  a  mighty  effort  of  will,  but  this  is  not  Simone  Weil’s 
discipline,  nor  should  it  be  ours.  She  puts  it  this  way: 

The  effort  that  brings  a  soul  to  salvation  is  like 
the  effort  of  looking  or  of  listening;  it  is  the  kind 
/  of  effort  by  which  a  fiancee  accepts  her  lover.  It  is 
an  act  of  attention  and  consent;  whereas  what  lan¬ 
guage  designates  as  will  is  something  suggestive  of 
muscular  effort. 

...  In  our  acts  of  obedience  to  God  we  are 
passive;  .  .  .  there  is  only  waiting,  attention,  silence. 
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immobility,  constant  through  suffering  and  joy.  The 
crucifixion  of  Christ  is  the  model  of  all  acts  of  obe¬ 
dience. 

.  .  .  We  cannot  take  a  single  step  toward  heaven. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  travel  in  a  vertical  direction. 
If  however  we  look  heavenward  for  a  long  time,  God 
comes  and  takes  us  up. 

...  it  is  desire  that  saves. 

There  is  much  of  the  Quaker  in  Simone  Weil! 

If  I  could  read  but  two  chapters  of  her  Waiting  for 
God  I  should  read  the  chapter  called  “Reflections  on 
the  Right  Use  of  School  Studies  with  a  View  to  the 
Love  of  God,”  which  is  really  a  dissertation  on  attention, 
and  her  chapter  called  "The  Love  of  God  and  Affliction.” 
Of  attention  she  says: 

...  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  attention  is  better  than 
a  great  many  good  works. 

Attention  consists  of  suspending  our  thought, 
leaving  it  detached,  empty,  and  ready  to  be  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  object.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  intelligence  can  only  be  led  by  desire. 
For  there  to  be  desire,  there  must  be  pleasure  and 
joy  in  the  work.  The  intelligence  only  grows  and 
bears  fruit  in  joy. 

Her  chapter  on  affliction  should  be  pondered  by  every 
one  of  us  because  we  “pass  by  on  the  other  side”  so  many 
afflicted  people.  What  she  says  about  the  afflicted,  with 
such  insight  and  crystal  clarity,  strikes  deep: 

Affliction  makes  God  appear  to  be  absent  for  a 
time,  more  absent  than  a  dead  man,  more  absent 
than  light  in  the  utter  darkness  of  a  cell.  A  kind 
of  horror  submerges  the  whole  soul.  During  this 
absence  there  is  nothing  to  love.  .  .  . 

Affliction  hardens  and  discourages  us  because,  like 
a  red  hot  iron,  it  stamps  the  soul  to  its  very  depths 
with  the  scorn,  the  disgust,  and  even  the  self-hatred 
and  sense  of  guilt  and  defilement  that  crime  logically 
should  produce  but  actually  does  not.  .  .  . 

Another  effect  of  affliction  is,  little  by  little,  to 
make  the  soul  its  accomplice,  by  injecting  a  poison 
of  inertia  into  it.  In  anyone  who  has  suffered  afflic¬ 
tion  for  a  long  enough  time  there  is  a  complicity 
with  regard  to  his  own  affliction.  This  complicity 
impedes  all  the  efforts  he  might  make  to  improve 
his  lot.  .  .  . 

Men  struck  down  by  affliction  are  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  almost  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  God. 

She  then  goes  on  to  say  how  one  afflicted,  separated 
from  God  by  the  infinity  of  space  and  time,  may  be  finally 
won  to  God: 
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.  .  .  God  crosses  the  universe  and  comes  to  us. 

Over  the  infinity  of  space  and  time,  the  infinitely 
more  infinite  love  of  God  comes  to  possess  us.  He 
comes  at  his  own  time.  We  have  the  power  to  consent 
to  receive  him  or  to  refuse.  ...  If  we  consent,  God 
puts  a  little  seed  in  us  and  he  goes  away  again.  From 
that  moment  God  has  no  more  to  do;  neither  have 
we,  except  to  wait.  .  .  .  the  growth  of  the  seed 
within  us  is  painful. 

I  have  left  Martin  Buber  till  last  not  only  because 
within  the  year  he  has  been  my  last  discovery  but  because 
I  believe  that  I  shall  adventure  with  him  in  ever  new 
discovery  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Although  his  mind 
is  crystal  clear,  although  he  has  something  very  definite 
that  he  is  under  pressure  to  say,  his  approach  is  never 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  knife  edge.  His  supreme  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  of  man  to 
man  is  suffused  by  the  gentleness  of  love  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  sharing. 

When  my  friend  and  I  were  studying  “The  Wreck 
of  the  Deutschland”  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  the 
only  words  we  could  find  that  were  adequate  to  describe 
what  happens  in  the  first  eleven  verses  of  this  poem  is 
that  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  revelation  of  a  “divine 
encounter.”  It  is  an  illumined,  breathless  revelation 
whose  impact  makes  one  tremble,  yet  leaves  one  with 
an  awareness  of  the  Presence.  Buber’s  relation  with 
“Thou,"  he  calls  a  “meeting”;  but  he  is  forever  changed 
by  it. 

The  moment  of  meeting  is  not  an  “experience”  that 
stirs  in  the  receptive  soul  and  grows  to  perfect  blessed¬ 
ness;  rather,  in  that  moment  something  happens  to 
the  man.  At  times  it  is  like  a  light  breath,  at  times 
like  a  wrestling-bout,  but  always — it  happens.  .  .  . 
I’he  reality  is  that  we  receive  what  we  did  not  hitherto 
have,  and  receive  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  know  it 
has  been  given  to  us.  .  .  . 

Man  .  .  .  receives  not  a  specific  “content”  but  a 
Presence,  a  Presence  as  power.  This  Presence  and 
this  power  include  three  things,  undivided,  yet  in 
such  a  way  that  w’e  may  consider  them  separately. 
First,  there  is  the  whole  fulness  of  real  mutual  action, 
of  the  being  raised  and  bound  up  in  relation.  .  .  . 
Secondly,  there  is  the  inexpressible  confirmation  of  . 
meaning.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  this  meaning  is  not  that  of 
“another  life”,  but  that  of  this  life  of  ours,  not  one 
of  a  world  “yonder”  but  that  of  this  world  of  ours,  * 
and  it  desires  its  confirmation  in  this  life  and  in 
relation  with  this  w’orld.  ...  As  we  reach  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  simple  Thou  on  our  lips,  so  with  the 
Thou  on  our  lips  we  leave  it  and  return  to  the  world. 


.  .  .  even  the  mystery  .  .  .  has  become  present  to 
us  and  in  its  presentness  has  proclaimed  itself  to  us 
as  salvation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  All  revelation  is  summons  and  sending. 

To  have  touched  these  three  masters  so  lightly  seems 
sacrilege.  If  by  any  chance  this  superficial  and  brief 
sampling  should  lead  the  few  who  read  this  paper  to 
adventure  on  their  own  voyage  of  discovery,  it  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  If  perchance  it  should  lead  one  to  a 
“meeting”  or  to  a  divine  encounter  as  described  below 
in  the  tenth  verse  of  Hopkins'  “Wreck  of  the  Deutsch¬ 
land,”  there  would  be  a  measure  of  pure  joy. 

With  an  anvil-ding 
And  with  fire  in  him  forge  thy  will 
Or  rather,  rather  then,  stealing  as  Spring 

Through  him,  melt  him  but  master  him  still: 
Whether  at  once,  as  once  at  a  crash  Paul, 

Or  as  Austin,  a  lingering-out  sweet  skill. 

Make  mercy  in  all  of  us,  out  of  us  all 
Mastery,  but  be  adored,  but  be  adored  King. 
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Out  of  the  Cloud  of  Long  Waiting 

By  Sam  Bradley 

Break,  cloud  of  me.  O  Lord,  be 

Light  surpassing.  Each  day  to  be 

Lived  into  light,  as  if  the  first. 

Eden  unguarded,  never  accursedl 

Dominions  prepared  anew  for  me 

Need  no  swordmen.  The  Shining  Tree 

Is  herald  of  entry,  last  made  first. 

O  Lord,  living  Spring  is  this  light  in  me! 

Such  seeing  past  belief,  and  such  I. be 

That  belief  is  less  than  light  I  see. 

Calls  back  again  the  love  that  is  first. 

Rays,  rising,  rush!  The  cloud  must  burst! 
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Sputnilis  Questions 

By  STEWART  MEACHAM 
NIVAC,  the  electronic  brain,  and  Sputnik,  the  man¬ 
made  satellite,  come  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  but  they  have  much  in  common.  Both 
represent  great  technological  achievement.  Both  are 
jxjrtents  of  change  in  human  society. 

Univac  promises  the  automation  age,  when  factories, 
offices,  and  transportation  systems,  staffed  only  by  a  few 
skilled  technicians,  will  operate  by  push  button.  Sputnik 
promises  the  outer  space  age,  when  space  platforms,  trips 
to  the  moon,  journeys  to  Mars,  and  no  one  knows  what 
else  will  be  commonplace.  Univac  answers  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  at  lightning  speed.  Sputnik  asks  the  most 
difficult  questions  at  18,000  miles  per  hour. 

Some  of  Sputnik's  more  obvious  questions  reflect  our 
own  frustration.  Why  did  Russia  “beat  us  to  the  punch”? 
Was  it  because  of  rivalry  among  the  armed  forces?  Is 
this  the  price  we  must  pay  for  belittling  and  harassing 
scientists  as  eggheads  and  subversives?  Is  more  money 
needed  for  research  and  experimentation?  How  much 
political  hay  will  the  Democrats  make  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republicans,  and  vice  versa? 

Other  questions  are  less  obvious,  but  possibly  more 
important.  We  are  told  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
economic  sacrifice  and  belt  tightening  if  we  are  to  “catch 
up.”  If  this  is  true,  who  will  sacrifice  what?  Will  air¬ 
plane,  rocket,  and  munitions  makers  sacrifice  some  of 
their  cost-plus  profit  margins?  Will  the  steel  industry, 
the  automobile  manufacturers,  the  appliance  companies, 
and  the  food  processors  sacrifice  their  skyrocketing  prices? 
Will  the  oil  companies  sacrifice  their  special  tax  conces¬ 
sions?  Will  the  loan  companies  and  the  banks  sacrifice 
their  recent  rate  increases  on  mortgages? 

Or  is  the  sacrificing  all  to  come  from  the  working 
people,  some  of  whom  already  are  being  forced  to  sacri¬ 
fice  jobs  and  savings  until  new  defense  appropriations 
are  made,  or  rockets  replace  aircraft  on  the  assembly 
lines,  and  they  are  rescued  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed?  Or  is  the  sacrificing  to  be  done  by  the  people 
with  fixed  incomes  whose  small  salaries  and  pensions 
shrink  as  prices  spiral  upward? 

What  about  diplomacy  and  our  friends  overseas? 
Will  winning  the  race  to  the  moon  solve  Asia’s  economic 
problems?  Will  it  feed  Pakistan’s  landless  villagers? 
/Will  it  build  hydroelectric  dams  in  India?  Will  it  bring 
self-government  to  the  people  of  Kenya  or  the  Belgian 
Congo?  Will  it  end  the  terror  in  Algeria?  Will  it  solve 
the  question  of  Middle  East  oil?  Will  it  set  the  slaves 
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of  Saudi  Arabia  free,  bring  free  trade  unions  to  Spain, 
protect  freedom  of  the  press  in  Formosa,  or  provide 
security  from  the  police  to  the  legislators  of  South  Korea? 
Just  who  will  be  remembered  and  who  forgotten  as  we 
race  Russia  into  outer  space? 

During  the  days  of  our  supposed  preeminence  in 
weapons,  we  felt  that  our  “position  of  strength”  made 
diplomacy  unimportant.  We  became  masters  of  “brink¬ 
manship”  which  is  another  word  for  bluff  and  bluster 
with  a  loaded  gun.  Today,  in  the  period  of  our  supposed 
deficiency  in  weapons  (it  would  take  us  all  of  three  hours 
to  wipe  out  every  city  in  Russia!)  our  “position  of  weak¬ 
ness”  makes  diplomacy  impossible.  We  must  play  it 
tough  until  we  can  catch  up. 

At  this  rate  when  does  diplomacy  become  possible? 
One  day  we  are  so  strong  we  don’t  have  to  bargain.  The 
next  day  we  are  so  weak  we  cannot  afford  to.  Where 
does  this  process  lead? 

And  what  about  that  troublesome  word  “morals”? 
What  kind  of  morality  is  it  where  right  and  wrong  are 
decided  by  the  fastest  rockets  and  the  biggest  warheads? 
If  this  is  morality,  what  is  immorality? 

These  are  Sputnik’s  questions.  But  Sputnik,  a  man¬ 
made  thing,  can  do  no  more  than  pose  them,  fling  them 
far  out  into  space,  and  fly  on.  The  answers  must  come 
from  man  hiipself,  reached  in  terms  of  faith  in  God  and 
belief  in  humanity  and  justice,  which  alone  can  provide 
the  freedom  and  security  that  the  people  of  the  world 
are  hungry  for  today. 

Journey  in  Philadelphia 

By  Peter  Hill 

E  care  for  the  people  that  no  one  else  will  care 
for,”  Mrs.  Bringhurst  said,  and  added,  “There 
is  no  place  for  the  truly  helpless  person  in  Philadelphia.” 
On  caved-in  couches  and  lined-up  wooden  benches  sal 
some  of  the  unwanteds  of  Philadelphia.  They  did  not  talk. 
They  did  not  move,  except  for  one  man  who  raised  and 
lowered  his  shoulders  time  after  time.  Here  sat  about 
twelve  of  the  castaways  of  Philadelphia,  men  and  women 
no  one  wants,  not  even  the  jails.  They  are  not  usually  so 
diseased  as  to  seriously  endanger  others,  not  usually  so 
mad  as  to  seriously  threaten  others,  not  so  criminal  as 
to  be  caged  away,  these  the  homeless  and  futureless, 
aching  and  sick,  rejected  and  alone.  But  here  these  few, 
who  represent  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  like  them 
in  Philadelphia,  were  sheltered  by  three  frail  Christian 
women. 
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retreat  center  of  the  Laymen’s  Movement  for  a  Christian  World. 
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One  of  the  women,  Mrs.  Bringhurst,  is  old.  She  has 
l>een  told  by  her  doctor  not  to  raise  her  arms  above  her 
head.  If  she  did,  it  might  strain  her  heart  perilously. 
Her  sister,  who  is  older  than  she  and  more  burdened  by 
arthritis,  is  too  enfeebled  to  help.  But  Mrs.  McLean, 
a  rounded,  pleasant  lady  whose  doctor  will  allow  her  to 
climb  the  stairs  three  times  a  day,  assists  in  managing 
the  shelter.  For  seventeen  years  Mrs.  McLean  has  given 
time  to  St.  Martin’s,  and  the  Bringhurst  sisters  have 
given  their  lives  and  all  they  possess.  The  shelter  is  a 
three-story  stone  affair,  a  former  school  built  in  1870, 
with  the  gutters  long  since  rusted  away,  and  many  of 
the  windows  wearing  blind  patches  of  cardboard. 

Mrs.  Bringhurst  told  me  of  two  very  sick  men  whom, 
very  recently,  she  had  sought  help  for  from  the  city  hos¬ 
pitals.  One  of  the  two  men  suffered  from  severe  chest 
pains  and  had  a  constant  temperature  of  103  degrees. 
After  a  clinic  visit  during  which  he  waited  seven  hours 
for  examination,  he  was  given  a  token  and  told  to  find 
his  own  way  back  to  the  shelter.  It  was  over  three  weeks 
more  before  the  hospital  would  admit  him,  and  it  might 
have  l)een  longer,  or  never,  had  it  not  been  for  the  re¬ 
peated  appeals  of  Mrs.  Bringhurst.  He  lies  in  serious 
condition  in  a  tul)erculosis  ward.  The  body  of  the  other 
man  was  found  in  a  city  park.  None  of  the  Philadelphia 
institutions  had  taken  effective  interest  in  him  despite 
Mrs.  Bringhurst’s  urgings. 

On  leaving  Mrs.  Bringhurst  and  Mrs.  McLean,  I 
walked  to  Seventh  and  Vine  Streets.  I  stopped  by  a  man 
who  crouched  on  a  doorstep.  The  whole  front  of  his 
white  shirt  was  bright  red.  “How  were  you  hurt?”  I 
asked  him.  “I  l)egged  money  from  a  man  in  a  car  that 
stopped  for  a  red  light.  He  hit  me  in  the  mouth.”  Half 
a  block  up  the  street,  I  saw  another  man  sitting  in  a 
doonvay,  his  head  notlding  between  his  knees.  Drops 
of  blood  fell  from  his  nostrils  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds. 
He  stared  at  me  through  filmy,  vein-tangled  eyes.  Around 
his  right  eye  an  area  the  size  of  a  small  saucer  was  bruised 
purple.  “Your  nose  is  bleeding,”  I  said.  “Someone  hit 
me  three  days  ago,”  he  replied.  I  a.sked  him  if  he  knew 
any  doctor  he  could  go  to.  He  laughed  softly,  almost  un- 
l)elieving  that  I  should  l)e  so  naive  as  to  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  “No  one  thinks  we  are  worth  caring  for  that  way.” 

Men  were  lining  up  at  Sixth  and  Vine.  Soon  the 
doors  of  purgatory,  a  large  room  with  a  pulpit  and 
lined-up  benches,  would  swing  open.  Here  they  would 
barter  time  for  soup  and  bread. 

I  entered  a  lunchroom  for  a  glass  of  milk.  A  man 
behind  the  counter  told  me  that  all  the  employees  were 
alcoholics.  My  companion,  an  alcoholic,  told  me  that 
alcoholics  constantly  lie.  I  said,  “You  can  say  you  are 
anything  here,  and  no  one  knows  the  difference.”  He 


agreed,  amused  by  his  own  situation.  He  had  been  travel¬ 
ing  from  skid  row  to  skid  row  for  nine  years,  hitchhiking 
and  hopping  freights  between,  taking  this  circuitous  path 
to  death. 

I  walked  north  from  Vine  Street  through  the  jumble 
of  factories,  warehouses,  railroads,  and  decaying  two-  and 
three-story  tenements.  I  stepped  up  beside  two  boys  who 
were  peering  through  broken  windows  at  shrieking  ani¬ 
mals.  We  were  looking  in  upon  the  systematic  killing 
that  takes  place  in  a  slaughterhouse.  One  after  another, 
fully  conscious  pigs  were  shackled  by  their  hind  legs, 
hoisted  on  a  chain  about  fifteen  feet  to  an  overhead 
rail,  and  cut  across  the  neck  with  a  boning  knife.  They 
bled  to  death.  It  was  many  moments  before  each  pig 
ceased  its  struggles.  I  had  just  read  an  article  in  which 
a  scientist  claimed  to  have  shown  that  pigs  have  finer 
sensitivity  and  higher  intelligence  than  dogs.  Later  I 
learned  that  some  two  hundred  million  sensible  animals 
are  slaughtered  each  year  by  this  incredibly  cruel  method. 

These  victims  of  indifference,  the  helpless  people  and 
the  helpless  animals,  were  presented  to  me  by  chance, 
by  fate,  or  by  God  all  in  one  four-hour  period.  There 
is  plenty  of  need  for  compassion  here  in  the  heartland 
of  Quakerism. 

Books 

POINTING  THE  WAY.  By  Martin  Buber;  translated  by 

Maurice  S.  Friedman.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1957. 

239  pages.  $4.50 

I'his  book  of  essays  is  remarkable  in  that  each  one  has  a 
central  thought  original,  provocative,  and  timely.  Although 
a  philosopher,  Martin  Buber  is  at  heart  a  poet,  whose  images 
lead  on  the  reader  to  make  his  own  discoveries.  Although 
diverse  in  subject  matter  there  is  here  an  underlying  unity, 
truth  clear,  simple,  and  profound — a  truth  that  Buber  is  under 
compulsion  to  pass  on. 

He  says,  “The  hope  for  this  hour  depends  upon  the  re¬ 
newal  of  dialogue, — real  immediacy  between  men.”  And  again, 
“Those  who  build  the  great  unknown  front  across  mankind 
shall  make  it  known  by  speaking  unreservedly  with  one  an¬ 
other,  not  overlooking  what  divides  them,  but  determined  to 
bear  this  division  in  common.”  In  very  truth  when  you  lay 
down  this  book  you  know  that  Martin  Buber  "feels  on  the 
palms  of  his  hands  the  blood-warmth  of  togetherness.” 

Margaret  M.  Cary 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIBLE.  By  John  Marsh.  Harper  & 

Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  191  pages.  $2.50 

This  book  contains  selected  readings  from  Genesis  through 
Revelation,  with  reading  and  commentary  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  A  very  enlightening  introduction  aims  to  integrate  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  as  the  product  of  the  life  of 
“the  people  of  God.”  The  Old  Testament  portrays  a  com¬ 
munity  limited  by  race;  the  New,  a  supraracial  and  supra- 
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national  community.  Readings  are  presented  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings:  The  Way  of  Understanding,  The  Way  of 
Meditation,  The  Way  of  Wisdom,  The  Way  of  Realization, 
The  Way  of  Appropriation,  and  The  Way  of  Expectation, 
with  a  general  introduction  that  explains  the  relevance  of  the 
headings,  followed  by  special  selections  and  commentary  on 
each.  The  book  should  prove  helpful  to  readers  looking  for 
something  beyond  the  usual  type  of  daily  devotional  Bible 
reading,  yet  who  have  difficulty  in  making  their  own  choice  of 
material.  John  Marsh  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  of  the  European  Commission 
on  Christ  and  the  Church  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  his  commentary  will 
always  be  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  Friends. 

Amelia  W.  Swayne 

Pamphlets  Received 

William  Penn,  Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Mabel  R. 
Brailsford.  Fourth  ed.  (revised).  Friends  Home  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.  1,  England,  1957.  87 
pages.  Is.  3d. 

Wilfred  F.  Southall.  By  Kenneth  H.  Southall.  Friends 
Home  Service  Committee,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W.  1,  Eng¬ 
land,  1957.  92  pages.  3s. 

A  Guide  to  School  Integration.  By  Jean  D.  Grambs.  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Committee,  22  East  38th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y., 
1957.  28  pages.  25  cents 

101  Money  Making  Ideas  for  Clubs.  By  Nellie  Zetta 
Thompson.  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1957.  50 
pages.  $1.00 

The  Upper  Room  Chapel  Talks.  Compiled  by  Gustave  A. 
Ferr6.  The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand  Avenue,  Nashville  5, 
Tenn.,  1957,  128  pages.  50  cents 

The  Ethics  of  Apartheid.  By  B.  B.  Keet.  South  African 
Institute  of  Race  Relations,  P,  O.  Box  97,  Johannesburg,  1957. 
Available  from  American  Church  Publications,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  19  pages.  50  cents 

Anti-Militarist  News  and  Review,  No.  20  (April,  1957). 
League  for  Freedom  and  World  Friendship,  Box  2602  W, 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne,  Australia.  251  pages.  No  price  listed 

Friends  Membership  Statistics,  1956-1957 

HE  Friends  World  Committee  has  just  completed  statistics 
on  the  membership  of  Friends  Meetings  throughout  the 
world.  These  figures  have  been  gathered  from  Yearly  Meeting 
proceedings  and  other  repiorts.  Where  no  new  figures  were 
available  the  last  report  was  used.  The  total  membership  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  120,165,  a  gain  of  1,075  over 
a  year  ago.  The  largest  single  gain  was  246  in  California 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  next  largest  was  205  in  the  small  un¬ 
affiliated  Meetings. 

For  the  world  as  a  whole  the  figure  now  stands  at  192,820, 
a  gain  of  3,560.  Of  this  increase.  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  has  grown  by  2,152  members,  accounts  for  over  half. 
At  first  view  these  figures  are  encouraging,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  growth  is  a  long  way  from  keeping  up  to  the  general 


p}ercentage  increase  in  piopulation.  (Figures  directed  to  the 
changing  status  of  Friends  proportionally  are  given  in  Our 
Diminishing  Society  of  Friends,  Part  I,  by  Kenneth  Ives, 
Friends  Journal,  October  5,  1957,  pp.  645-647. — Editors.) 

Statistics  of  Membership  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  1956-1957 

Compiled  by  Friends  World  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  for  the  most  part  from  figures  secured 
directly  from  Yearly  Meetings  or  their  Minute  Books. 


A  frica 

East  Africa .  28,152 

Pemba  .  70* 

Southern  Africa  .  217 

Alaska  .  1,727* 

Australia  .  808 

Bolivia  .  1,000* 

Canada  .  696* 

China  (no  figures) 

Costa  Rica  .  50* 

Cuba  .  1,073 

Cyprus  .  10* 

Denmark  .  56 

France  .  81 

Germany .  547 

Great  Britain 

London  Yearly  Meeting  .  21,454 

Fritchley  General  Meeting  .  50 

Foreign  Membership,  Friends  Service  Council  ....  59 

Guatemala  .  4,112* 

El  Salvador  .  275* 

Honduras  .  900* 

Ireland  .  2,011 

Jamaica  .  800 

Japan  .  200 

Madagascar  (Imerina  and  Sakalava)  .  7,700 

Mexico  .  50* 

Mid-India  .  255 

Near  East .  130 

Netherlands  .  100 

New  Zealand  .  550 

Sweden  .  124 

Switzerland  . '. .  91 

United  States . 119,469 


Total  for  the  World  (estimated) . 192,820 

•  Figures  of  the  preceding  year  were  used. 

Estimated  Total  Membership  in  Selected  Years,  1935-1957 

1935 . 159,506  1953 . 185,431 

1941 . 164.209  1954 . 179,736 

1948  . 166,775  1955 . 188,360 

1949  . 175.849  1956 . 189,360 

1952 . 173,022  1957 . 192.820 


James  F.  Walker,  Executive  Secretary 
Friends  World  Committee,  American 
Section  and  Fellowship  Council 
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Meditation 

Though  I  am  lame,  and  shall  be  till  I  die,  I  enter 

through  the  Gate  called  Beautiful,  and  am  alone 

with  Thee,  O  Thou  most  High.”  Many  gates  open  to 

the  presence  of  God.  The  saints  write  of  the  dark  night 

of  the  soul,  the  cloud  of  unknowing,  of  utter  purity,  of 

blinding  light.  Of  these  1  know  almost  nothing. 

The  knowledge  of  God  has  come  to  me  through  His 

loving  children,  and  through  His  Son.  Like  Thomas  1 

must  put  my  hand  into  the  hand  of  a  loving  person;  I 

must  rest  my  heart  in  the  fact  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was 

the  light  of  the  world;  1  must  enter  through  the  beauty, 

the  growth,  the  design  and  pattern  and  relatedness  and 

wholeness  of  creation  and  created  things. 

The  other  gates  are  no  doubt  means  to  His  shining 

presence.  It  is  good  that  there  are  many  entrances^  to 

the  transcendent  and  immanent  God.  But  every  day  I 

give  thanks  that  at  least  I  have  walked  some  of  the  paths, 

glimpsed  some  of  the  openings,  felt  assured  that  God  is, 

and  that  I  have  the  wish  to  know  and  find  Him.  I  am 

thankful  for  loving  people  who  have  taken  me  by  the 

hand  and  led  me,  and  let  me  see  His  glory  reflected  in 

their  faces.  I  am  thankful  for  the  yoke  offered  by  which 

we  may  walk  in  step  with  our  Lord.  Love  is  one  of  the 

Gates  called  Beautiful.  ^  « 

Josephine  M.  Benton 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

'I'he  December,  1957,  Religious  Education  Bulletin  (Friends 
General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.) 
contains  a  complete  and  well-selected  list  of  suggestions  for 
adult  study  and  reading  within  various  fields  of  our  Christian 
faith  and  of  Quakerism  in  particular.  A  brief  article  entitled 
“Fhe  Well-rounded  Friends  Meeting”  precedes  the  reading 
list;  it  says  in  part: 

Many  Meetings  have  begun  to  plan  for  a  well-integrated 
curriculum  for  the  children  in  their  First-day  Schools,  but 
few  have  thought  in  terms  of  developing  a  program  of 
religious  education  for  the  adult  membership.  It  is  time  to 
begin  to  consider  an  over-all  plan  which  would  provide 
for  all  adults.  It  might  cover  a  five-year  period  and  include 
not  only  the  .\dult  Forum  of  the  First-day  School,  but 
lectures,  institutes,  weekend  conferences  and  retreats,  and 
perhaps  even  periotls  of  study  at  Pendle  Hill  for  selected 
persons.  The  individual  Meetings  will  want  to  determine 
just  how  this  program  is  to  be  worked  out  and  who  is  to 
be  responsible  for  overseeing  it.  Perhaps  each  committee 
might  think  through  what  it  considers  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  its  own  members  and  what  it  feels  ‘ 
would  be  important  to  share  with  the  membership  as  a 
whole  in  the  area  of  its  concern.  These  findings  might 
then  be  discussed  with  other  committees  and  an  over-all 
plan  for  adult  education  be  formulated. 


The  10th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to  occur  on  December  10,  1958, 
directs  the  attention  of  Friends  to  this  great  document.  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  suggests  that  Friends  Meet¬ 
ings  and  schools  give  it  emphasis  during  the  entire  coming 
year  and  that  Yearly  Meetings  held  during  the  year  might 
give  it  special  consideration  and  adopt  a  minute  in  support 
of  it.  The  appeal  of  the  World  Committee  closes  with  the 
remark,  “Certainly,  Friends  will  want  to  make  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  a  living  documentl” 

A  copy  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is 
available  from  the  Department  of  Public  Information,  United 
Nations,  New  York  City. 


“The  History  of  the  Friends  Mission  in  East  Africa”  is  the 
subject  of  a  master’s  thesis  now  being  prepared  by  John  Rowe 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
College  and  a  member  of  the  Swarthmore  Friends  Meeting, 
he  now  attends  the  Madison  Friends  Meeting.  He  spent 
Thanksgiving  vacation  at  the  Friends  Central  Offices  in  Rith- 
mond,  Ind.,  studying  materials  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Friends  Africa  Mission. 


The  December,  1957,  Newsletter  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Meeting 
urges  Friends  to  resist  the  re-enactment  of  our  military  draft 
law.  The  Selective  Service  Act  expires  in  January,  1958.  Con¬ 
gressman  Emanuel  Celler,  New  York,  has  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  to  introduce  a  bill  calling  for  ending  the  draft  law. 
The  St.  Louis  Neiosletter  reminds  Friends  of  our  historic  peace 
testimony  and  says. 

Many  young  Americans  cannot  remember  what  it  was 
like  to  be  able  to  plan  a  future  without  having  to  consider 
the  draft.  We  have  had  the  draft  with  us  almost  continu¬ 
ously  since  1940 — a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Many  of 
our  children  have  grown  up  conditioned  to  the  presence 
of  the  draft  law  and  to  the  necessity  of  either  going  to 
prison,  doing  alternative  service,  or  going  into  the  armed 
forces.  Whichever  choice  is  taken,  the  lives  of  these  young 
people  are  greatly  disrupted.  If  wrong  choices  are  made, 
the  effects  on  their  lives  can  be  tragic. 


In  commemoration  of  the  150th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Solebury,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting  on  July  8,  1956,  an  attractively 
illustrated  booklet  of  28  pages  has  just  been  published,  entitled 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Solebury  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Solebury,  Pa.  It  describes  the  growth  of  the  Meeting  and 
the  inspiring  variety  of  Friends  activities  and  concerns,  and 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  Meeting’s  First-day  School, 
past  and  present. 

Shepard  Arthur  Watson,  Professor  of  Biology  at  William 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  and  past  president  of  two 
Quaker  colleges,  was  named  President  of  William  Penn  Col¬ 
lege  by  its  Board  of  Trustees  on  Novembef  19,  1957,  to  succeed 
Charles  S.  Ball,  whose  resignation  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1958. 
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The  service  of  a  long-time  Wilmington,  Ohio,  College 
professor  and  the  generous  support  to  the  college  by  an  indus¬ 
trial  firm  and  an  individual  benefactor  have  been  recognized 
by  Wilmington  College  in  the  naming  of  three  new  buildings 
dedicated  on  the  Quaker  college  campus. 

I'hirty-five  years  of  service  on  the  Wilmington  College 
faculty  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Pyle,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  are  being  recognized  by  the  College  in  the  naming 
of  the  new  student  center  as  the  Pyle  Student  Union.  Dr. 
Pyle  has  been  a  leading  force  in  the  ten-year  development 
of  the  permanent  facilities  on  the  campus.  The  center  is 
an  example  of  the  Wilmington  College  student  "self-help" 
spirit,  for  many  hours  of  work  were  given  by  students  during 
construction  of  the  building. 

A  new  four-story  dormitory  for  men,  the  second  building 
on  the  campus  to  be  constructed  with  funds  raised  during 
the  now  renowned  Kettering  Challenge,  will  be  known  as 
Austin  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  George  McK.  Austin, 
physician  and  scientist. 

The  Kettering  Challenge  was  a  campaign  resulting  from 
the  challenge  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kettering,  world-renowned 
inventor  and  scientist,  who  pledged  $100,000  to  Wilmington 
College  if  it  could  raise  an  additional  $300,000  among  its 
friends,  alumni,  church,  and  community  supporters;  the  fund 
was  oversubscribed.  The  first  building  constructed  with  the 
funds  so  raised  in  the  Kettering  Challenge  was  Friends  Hall, 
a  dormitory  for  one  hundred  women. 

The  third  building  is  an  Armco  Steelox  building  given  to 
the  College  by  the  Armco,  Inc.,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  to  be 
used  for  college  maintenance. 


Three  new  attendance  records  were  set  in  November  by 
members  of  the  Friends  Peace  Committee,  Philadelphia.  This 
Committee,  whose  history  reaches  back  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  now  has  66  members;  44  were  present  at  the  regular 
meeting.  Twenty  persons  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Policy 
Subcommittee,  which  is  now  concentrating  in  the  field  of 
disarmament.  Nine  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  were  present  at  the  Board  meeting.  These  figures  reflect 
the  increased  interest  in  the  Committee's  work,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  programs.  In  addition  to  membership  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  each  p>erson  also  serves  on  a  subcommittee  or  a  special 
working  party. 

The  1957  Christmas  greetings  mailed  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  to  Friends  and  supporters  of  its 
work  is  a  reproduction  of  the  painting  The  Peaceable  Kingdom 
by  Edward  Hicks  (1780-1849),  the  original  of  which  is  part 
of  the  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.  The  front  cover  carries  a  prayer  which  Rufus 
M.  Jones  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  1937  Friends  World 
Conference.  _ 

As  of  January  1,  1958,  "Friends  Central  Bureau,”  at  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.,  becomes  “Yearly  Meeting 
Office”  —  a  name  more  exactly  descriptive.  The  telephone 
number  is  RIttenhouse  6-3263. 


The  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
announced  in  the  December  issue  of  Four  Lights  its  Jane 
Addams  Children’s  Book  Award  for  1957 — Blue  Mystery  by 
Margot  Benary-Isbert,  translated  from  the  German  by  Richard 
and  Clara  Winston,  with  illustrations  by  Enrico  Amo  (Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company,  New  York;  price  $2.95).  The  book 
is  reported  to  be  a  sensitive  and  engaging  story  of  an  eleven- 
year-old  and  her  family,  friends,  and  pets,  full  of  excitement 
and  humor,  that  has  met  with  the  absorbed  approval  of  at 
least  one  eleven-year-old. 


Boutros  I.  Khoury,  Headmaster  of  the  Daniel  and  Emily 
Oliver  School  at  Ras  el  Metn,  Lebanon,  expects  to  be  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle 
of  March.  During  this  visit,  he  will  be  available  for  talks 
before  Friends’  groups  or  schools.  Inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  A.  Douglas  Oliver,  Girard  Trust  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  S.  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  through  whose 
office  the  arrangements  are  being  made. 

Mr.  Khoury  accompanies  his  talks  with  colored  slides  of 
the  school  and  of  life  in  the  Near  East.  In  his  work  he  travels 
extensively  in  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Against  the  background 
of  the  present  Near  East  situation,  the  school’s  opportunities 
stand  out  impressively.  The  curriculum  is  being  revised  to 
include  technical  and  vocational  courses  to  fit  its  graduates 
for  work  as  foremen  and  skilled  mechanics  in  the  oil  and  other 
industries  now  being  developed  in  the  Near  East. 

The  old  castle  at  Ras  el  Metn,  which  has  housed  the  school 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  so  bady  damaged  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  last  spring  that  plans  are  under  way  to  remove  the 
school  to  a  more  convenient  site  in  a  nearby  town. 

During  December,  Boutros  Khoury  has  been  visiting  friends 
of  the  school  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  North  Carolina.  Early 
in  January  he  plans  to  visit  Friends  in  Canada,  returning  to 
Philadelphia  by  way  of  New  England.  After  the  completion 
of  his  American  visit  he  is  due  to  spend  some  time  in  England, 
where  support  originated  for  the  work  of  Daniel  and  Emily 
Oliver  in  the  Near  East,  and  where  there  is  keen  interest  in 
the  school.  Richard  R.  Wood 


This  year’s  Religious  Education  Association  Convention 
in  Chicago  proved  to  be  a  model  of  friendly  inclusiveness. 
A  richly  robed  choir  of  a  hundred  young  people  from  a 
Lutheran  parochial  school  sang  a  newly  discovered  primitive 
Negro  spiritual  to  open  the  first  general  session  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  November  24.  Catholic  clergy  in  their  formal  garb, 
nuns  in  their  varied  costumes,  and  professors  from  their  uni¬ 
versities  were  conspicuous  for  their  creative  cooperation  in  the 
great  mass  meetings  as  well  as  the  sixteen  specialized  seminars 
held  in  the  public  rooms  of  the  Palmer  House.  The  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  papers  presented  had  been  prepared  by 
Jewish  rabbis  and  Hebrew  scholars. 

The  Friends  delegates  included  George  Watson,  Dean  of 
Roosevelt  University  and  Clerk  of  the  57th  Street  Meeting  in 
Chicago;  J.  Floyd  Moore  from  the  faculty  of  Guilford  College, 
N.  C.;  and  Catharine  Cain,  Secretary  for  Christian  Education 
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for  Uie  Five  Years  Meeting  headquarters  in  Richmond,  Ind. 

But  the  Friend  who  will  be  remembered  as  really  repre¬ 
senting  us  was  Kenneth  Boulding,  Professor  of  Social  Science 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  member  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  Meeting.  His  newest  Ixwk,  The  Image,  had  sounded 
the  keynote  for  the  convention  theme,  ‘‘The  Images  of  Man 
in  Current  Culture.”  His  address  at  the  opening  session  will 
l>e  long  remembered  by  seven  hundred  listeners,  and  will  be 
eagerly  read  when  it  apjjears  in  full  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Religious  Education  Journal.  So  important  was  his 
thought  that  the  Friends  General  Conference  has  arranged 
to  handle  orders  for  special  single  copies  of  the  issue  contain¬ 
ing  it,  plus  the  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  at  11.00  a  copy,  to  all  who  mail  in  their  paid  requests 
to  the  Religious  Education  Secretary,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
I-hiladc]|,l.ia  2.  l-a. 

Southwest  Conference 

The  Friends  Southwest  Conference  was  held  again  this 
year  at  Camp  Cho-yeh,  in  Livingston,  Tex.,  on  November  29- 
December  1,  1957.  Fifty  five  Friends  from  Austin,  Dallas,  and 
Houston,  Tex.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
were  present.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Fayetteville  and  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  were  not  represented.  Spahr  Hull,  High  School 
Secretary  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Region  of  the  American 
Friends  .Service  Committee,  was  in  charge  of  the  teen-age 
program  and  Jean  Fairfax,  who  was  in  this  region  at  the 
time,  also  attended  and  spoke  to  us. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  was  ‘‘A  Call  to  Action  for 
Peace.”  Spahr  Hull  spoke  on  the  topic  ‘‘Disarmament  through 
Peace  Education.”  Warner  Kloepfer,  a  geneticist  from  Tulane, 
s|)oke  on  "Fallout  and  Your  Children,”  and  Kenneth  Carroll’s 
topic  was  “Faith  and  Practice  for  Peace.”  Interesting  reports 
of  the  Pendle  Hill  summer  session  and  the  Wilmington  Con¬ 
ference  were  given  by  members  who  had  attended  them. 

Concerns  were  expressed  about  disarmament  and  peace, 
also  about  the  cessation  of  the  H-bomb  tests.  Two  letters  were 
drafted  on  these  subjects  to  be  sent  to  the  President  and 
others.  An  Epistle,  the  first  from  the  Conference,  was  prepared 
and  will  be  sent  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  forming  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  was  discussed,  but  mem- 
Ikts  felt  they  were  not  ready  for  the  step  at  this  time.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  named  to  study  the  possibility  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Kenneth  Carroll  was  named  Clerk  of  the  Conference  for 
the  coming  year.  Lida  G.  Hf.lson,  Clerk 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Recently  a  Friend  introduced  me  with  the  words:  ‘‘V.P.,  ‘ 
a  refugee  professor.  .  .  .”  .\fter  almost  twenty  years  in  this 
country,  working  and  raising  my  family  here,  I  feel  I  “lielong,” 
while  the  tenn  “refugee”  has  the  connotation  of  being  here 
only  on  sufferance.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  if  “all 


life  is  sewed  up  in  a  bundle”  national  boundaries  are  too 
small.  But  the  term  “refugee,”  while  barring  one  from  the 
unity  of  the  host  country,  does  not  put  one  into  the  world 
but  rather  back  into  the  old  country,  where  one  would  “right¬ 
fully  belong.”  I  would  not  write  this  letter  if  the  incident 
were  an  isolated  occurrence,  but  both  personally  and  with 
regard  to  other  “new  Americans”  I  find  all  too  often  this 
adherence  to  the  past.  In  professional  circles,  however,  I  have 
never  heard  reference  to  a  former  refugee  status  in  introduc¬ 
tions  or  conversations. 

This  letter  is  written  in  the  hope  that  Friends  and  others 
who  are  “birthright  Americans”  may  see  that,  certainly  un¬ 
knowingly  and  unintentionally,  they  are  touching  here  on 
a  jjoint  of  sensitivity  of  many  “Americans  by  convincement.” 

Neshanic  Station,  N.  J.  Victor  Paschkis 


I  read  with  deep  interest  and  appreciation  the  editorial  “Our 
Religious  Revival”  in  the  Friends  Journal  of  November  16. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  as  far  as  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  concerned  our  churches  (all  denominations),  have  largely 
failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  their  congregations.  The  indif¬ 
ference  in  the  church  has  its  counterpart  in  the  political  field; 
we  boast  of  our  “great  country,”  but  half  of  us  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  its  welfare  on  election  day  to  go  to  the 
polls.  We  do  contribute  from  our  surplus  to  relief,  but  we 
offer  no  practical  solution  for  the  problems  and  misery  of 
the  j>oor.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  these  to  whom  Jesus 
|K)ured  out  his  love;  they  were  the  chief  concern  of  his  ministry 
while  here  on  earth. 

If  Christ  should  come  again,  in  our  time,  as  a  poor  car¬ 
penter,  it  is  very  likely  that  within  a  few  days  he  would  be 
in  jail,  and  he  would  be  fortunate  indeed  if  he  did  not  find 
another  Pilate  and  another  cross. 

Cisco,  Tex.  W.  B.  Starr 

BIRTHS 

.4D.\E — On  December  8,  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  Frank  R.  and 
Betty  Ix)u  Adae  of  .Signal  Mountain,  Tenn.,  a  daughter,  Rebecca 
Jane  Adae.  Her  parents  are  members  of  the  Eden  Avenue  Meeting, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  associated  with  the  independent  Friends  group 
in  Chattanooga.  Her  maternal  grandparents,  Douglas  L.  and  Rebecca 
Lane  Parker,  are  members  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Monthly  Meeting. 

FOR.SYTHE — On  November  SO,  to  Susan  Emmott  and  Jesse  Gar¬ 
rett  Forsythe,  Jr.,  their  first  child,  Jesse  Garrett  Forsythe,  III.  His 
mother  is  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  his 
father  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  He  is  the  second  grandchild 
of  Walter  Gordon  and  Miriam  Stackhous  Emmott  of  Providence 
Monthly  Meeting  and  the  third  grandchild  of  Jesse  Garrett  and 
Emma  Thorp  Forsythe  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting. 

Coming:  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if 
they  have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

DECEMBER 

28  to  January  I — Pendle  Hill  Midwinter  Institute,  “The  Holy 
.Spirit  and  the  Meeting  for  Worship.”  For  program  and  registration 
write:  Secretary,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

29 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.;  Carl  F.  Wise,  “The  Great  Prophets — 
Hosea." 
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29 — Planning  Committee,  1958  American  Friends  Race  Relations 
Conference,  in  the  meeting  house.  Race  Street  west  of  15th  (en¬ 
trance  148  North  15th  Street),  upstairs,  1:30  p.m.  Interested  Friends 
welcome,  especially  Young  Friends  of  high  school  and  college  age 
and  those  from  outside  the  Philadelphia  area.  Philadelphia  area 
Friends  check  with  Florence  Kite,  RIttenhouse  6-4175.  Bring  ideas 
for  Conference  theme,  lecture  and  discussion  topics,  speakers  and 
resource  people,  methods  of  selecting  conferees. 

JANUARY 

5 — New  York  Meeting,  Open  House,  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  meet¬ 


ing  house,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  About 
4:15  Barbara  Heizman  will  speak  on  Ceylon,  where  she  recently 
spent  a  year.  All  invited. 

5 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  at  the  meeting  house.  Unity  and 
Wain  Streets,  Philadelphia,  3  p.m.:  Donald  Grant,  “Dynamic  Forces 
Transform  the  World."  Donald  Grant,  a  Scotsman,  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  and  lecturing  for  thirty  years. 

5 — Philadelphia  Young  Friends  Fellowship,  supper  for  college 
age  and  older,  at  1515  Cherry  Street,  6  p.m.  At  7:15  Leon  Rabbin 
will  speak  on  "How  Strong  Is  Your  Belief  in  Democracy?” 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

FKOBHXX — Meetins  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk.  1028  West  Mitchell. 

TUOSOH  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-8262. 


CALIFORNIA 

OZtASBXOMT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk.  420  West  8th  Street. 

XJL  JOUA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7380  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  QLi  4-7459. 


1,08  AMOB^XS— Unprogrammed  worship. 
11  a  m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  36  St.;  RE  2-5459. 


VA8ADBBA  —  Orange  Qrove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  Bkist 
Orange  Qrove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 


BAIT  rXABOXaoO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


ILLINOIS 

OXZOAOO— The  07th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-8066. 

Downxs  OBOTB  (suburban  Chicago)— 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue. 


INDIANA 

aVABBYZ&iba  —  Friends  Meetly  of 
Evansville,  meeting  for  worship.  First- 
days,  10:45  a.m.  C:ST,  YMCA.  For  lodging 
or  transportation  call  Herbert  Qoldhor, 
Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (evenings  and  week  ends. 
GR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

X>B8  xoxns  —  Friends  Meeting,  2920 
Thirtieth  Street,  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


LOVISIANA 

BBW  OUBAirS— Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


NEW  YORK 

AlbBABT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  423  State 
Street;  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 

BVTrA&O  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL.  0252. 

Z.OVO  ZBAAVS  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Ro^ 
Road.  First-day  school.  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship.  11  a.m. 

HBW  TOXIC — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  Ekuit  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 

80AB8DAIX — Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting. 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hasleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

8TXA0178X — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House.  512  Almond  Street. 


COLORADO 

DBBTBX — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  meeting,  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  10:45  a.m.  at  2026  South  Williams. 
Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


CONNECTICUT 

XAXTTOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane.  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABXZXOTOB — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

SATTOBA  BBACB — Social  Room,  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  201  Volusia  Avenue. 
Worship,  3  p.m.,  first  and  third  Sundays; 
monthly  meeting,  fourth  Friday  each 
month.  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  Charles  T.  Moon, 
(Church  address. 

OAZBB8TZLAX  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACX80BTIUB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4345. 

aavaisT — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
lO  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OmiiABSO-WZBTBm  BABB — Worship  11 
a.m.,  in  the  Meeting  House  at  316  East 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  Ml  7-3025. 

FAZAK  BBAOB  — Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  812  South  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  FanaSBinM— Friends  Meeting,  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  8.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A1KXBB8T — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

OAMBBZDOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

WOBOBSTBX  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MINNESOTA 

MlBBBAFOZiZB  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

BAB8AS  OITT — Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  39th  Street.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  information 
call  HA  1-8328. 

8T.  IiOUZB— Meeting  for  worship,  10::t0 
a.m.,  2539  Rockford  Avenue,  Rock  Hill. 
For  information  call  TA  2-0579. 


NEW  JERSEY 

TIOTBB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 

■IABA80VAB— First-day  school,  10  a.m.: 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

8ABTA  FB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.,  Galeria  Mexico,  551 
Canyon  Road,  Santa  Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis, 
Clerk. 


OHIO 

CZBOZBBATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3801  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 
OLaTBULBl) — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  'Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

KABXZ8BXXBO — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

AAB0A8TBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  oft  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  Am. 

FBZLADBLFXZA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  Information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau. 
RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west 
of  Fifteenth  Street. 

Chestnut  Hill,  100  Ekist  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  A  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  Am. 

FnTBXTrXOX  —  Worship  at  10:30  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1858  Shady  Avenue. 

BBASZBCI — 108  North  Sixth  Street.  First- 
day  school  at  10  Am.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

BTATB  COUBOa  — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  Am. 
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PUERTO  RICO 

SAV  JT7AH — Meeting  for  worship  on  the 
second  and  last  Sunday  at  11  a.m.,  Evan¬ 
gelical  Seminary  in  Rio  Pledras.  Visitors 
may  call  8-3044. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS — Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday  at  9:30  a.m.  Clerk,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  JAckson  5-5705. 


TEXAS 

AUSTXH — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

HAXiIiAS — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m.. 


7th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.;  FD  2-1846. 

HOnSTOH  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-0418. 


UTAH 

BALT  LASH  CXTT — Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


AVAILABLE 


SMALL  FURNISHED  APARTMENT, 
Philadelphia  suburb,  suitable  for  business 
woman;  reasonable;  JEfferson  5-3232. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Repretentative 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMIA.  21 S  FeltH  AvcMe,  CtlllRgdale,  Pa. 

Mora  than  A  years  of  references  hi  Sworthniore, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  firsl-class  work  at  reasoi^ 
able  rates  .  .  .  ever  M  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


New! 

The 

Upper 

Room 

CHAPEL 

TALKS 


Eithteen  devotional  talks  delivered  In  The 
Upper  Room  Chapel  In  Nashville  by  outstand¬ 
ing  ministers  from  around  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  Martin  Niemoller,  Billy  Graham,  Mrs.  Alan 
Walker,  Maldwyn  Edwards,  Bishop  Barblerl, 
and  Ma].  Gen.  Charles  I.  Carpenter.  Each 
address  a  fresh  and  Interesting  approach  by 
speakers  with  a  wide  range  of  experience  and 
training.  128  pages.  Paper  bound.  50  cents 
per  copy,  $5.00  per  doxen,  postpaid. 


The  Upper  Room 

Thm  ttorld*»  mu>$t  used  devotional  gnido 

1908  Grand  Avanua,  NaahvHlag  Taniu 


^‘Scattered  through  [In  Out  Midst]  are  some  tantalizing  excerpts.  .  .  .  One  hopes 
that  before  long  .  .  .  Robert  Hazelton  .  .  .  will  give  us  a  full  biography  [of  Moses 
Brown], — Fhkd  Tolles  (Swarthmore  Professor)  writing  for  Neu)  England  Quarterly 

Here  it  is:  PrCcdoifl  Ring  I  Robert  Morton  Hazelton 

$3.95  from  Now  Voicas  Publishing  Co.,  2425  77th  Sfroat,  Jackson  Haights  70,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  BEGINNING  for  A  NEW  YEAR 
Subscribe  to 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

Six  months,  $2.50  One  year,  $4.50 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.;  RIttenhouse  6-7669 


AT  THE  ONLY  HOTEL  in  Philadelphia 
belonging  to  Friends:  a  three-acre  garden; 
comfortable  rooms  and  tempting  meals  for 
transient  or  permanent  guests.  Call  Arch 
Street  Centre,  MArket  7-2025. 


MEXICO  CITY  FRIENDS  CENTER. 
Pleasant,  reasonable  accommodations. 
Reservations,  Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio 
Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.  F.  Friends 
meeting,  Sundays  at  11  a.m. 


WANTED 


MAN,  WOMAN,  OR  COUPLE  to  care  for 
invalid  Friend  and  live  in  Ohio  home; 
meals,  salary.  Transportation  to  Ohio  pro¬ 
vided.  For  details  write  Stephen  Edgerton, 
R.  D.  1,  Ambler,  Pa.,  or  call  Mitchell  6-1037. 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7>3576 

Quaker  books,  British  and  American,  biogra¬ 
phies,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  ordera  Ailed  promptly. 
BroMh,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


In  a  completely  modernized,  charming  old 
house,  with  pleasant  people.  In  a  neigh¬ 
borly  village  near  Mt.  Dora,  Florida, 
rooms  either  with  or  without  complete 
kitchenette,  either  one  or  two  persons, 
$10  to  $18  per  week.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished,  including  oranges  from  the  trees. 
Stores  and  restaurants  convenient.  A 
pleasant  place  year  round.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

Write  to 
OAKLAWN 
MISS  ESTELLE  KING 
ZELLWOOD.  FLORIDA 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


g  A  Merry  Christmas  g 
g  and  a  K 

^  Happy  New  Year  ^ 

I  * 

g  Many  thanks  for  your  card  S 

I  *  ! 

I  ANTON  C.  LAMPEL  | 

a  PHILADELPHIA  40,  PA.  g 
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THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

FeunMi  1689 

Chartarad  by  William  P«nnt  1701 
iOYS  AND  GIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
Childran  of  Frionds  ai«  ghmii  praforMics. 
Finandal  aid  It  available  for  qualified  ap> 
plicantt  whose  families  need  it.  Friends 
are  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummore,  Headmastor 
SCHOOL  UNE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


The  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on 
tale  in  the  magazine  department  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1B77 

This  coeducational  school  within  26 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  Is  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHIUDELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EsUblished  1«8» 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends'  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values^ 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
changing  community. 

C.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coedwcationol  —  ColUge  Preparatory 
Foar-yeor  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  currioilom  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  orban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

extends  its  sincere  New  Yearns  greetings 
to  the  readers  of 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

May  the  New  Year  bring  greater  peace  and 
understanding  to  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

George  School  —  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DISCOUNTS 

DXSraAT  ASVBBTI8ZNO — $2.24  per  column  inch,  or  Idf  per  agate  line,  with 
the  following  discounts:  10%  for  6 — 11  insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  insertions, 
20%  for  26  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

MBETZVG  HOTZCBS — 16f  per  line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  Insertlong. 

cmARSZFZSD  ADVBBTZSZXa — per  word,  with  the  following  discounts:  10% 
for  6 — 15  insertions,  15%  for  16  or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A  box 
number  will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge  for 
forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 


BEQUESTS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  FRIENDS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATION 

“Friends  ere  urged  to  make  their  wills  in  time  of  health  and  strength  of 
Judgment.  .  .  This  advice  from  a  former  Book  of  Discipline  is  being  followed 
by  many  Friends  today. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  published  weekly  by  Friends  Publishing  Corporation, 
a  Pennsylvania  nonprofit  corporation.  Contributions  and  bequests  are  deductible 
under  the  Federal  Income,  Gift  and  Estate  Tax  laws.  Bequests  by  will  should  be 
made  to  “Friends  Publishing  Corporation.” 

Such  a  bequest  as  part  of  your  last  will,  serves  the  continuous  publication  of 
this  paper  and  will  thus  be  a  gift  that  truly  lives  and  is  gratefully  remembered. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Private  ^GfospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
'  Director 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
533  CROWN  ST. 
MORRISVILLE.  PA. 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Wont  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bottor  cuitod?  Wont  to  moko  moro  of  a 
usoful  contribution  through  your  work?  Wo'vo 
hoipod  othor*  tinco  1937.  toiophono  or  writ* 
today.  Froo  foidor  L.  Kingcwood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
54«  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  the 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  3-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  L«vett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
GL  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Mating  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  mealr  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

TsUpheno  ORomorcy  5-9193 


The 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

Estsblitbed  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 

Of  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Excbemge 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Stroots 
Philodolphia  7,  Po. 

LOcust  4—3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Represesststive 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lanadowne  Federal  Savingt  and  Loan  Aaaociation.  Onr 
accounta  are  Federally  inaored  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
denda.  Acconnta  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  npwarda. 
Legal  inveatmenta  for  tmat  fnnda. 

UNSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOOATNMI 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOTTNE,  PA. 

literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Wirner,  PreudesU 


THE  MERCER  STREET  FRIENDS  CENTER 

an  intarrocial,  intardanominational  concern  of  th.  Chatt.rfi.id  Monthly  AAaeting 

requests  your  financial  assistance.  Living  memorials  are  available. 

*  Sand  contributions  or  roqu.sts  for  furth.r  information  to  th* 

MERCER  STREET  FRIENDS  CENTER,  c/o  TRENTON  MEETING,  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
Hanovar  and  Montgomary  Straata,  Tranton,  Naw  Jaraay 


...  to  turn  them  toward  recovery 

THE  FACT — Hope  as  never  before  for  the  mentally  ill  who  can  receive 
intensive  therapy  in  the  tranquil,  supportive,  healing  environment 
of  Friends  Hospital. 

THE  PROBLEM — Thou^  the  average  length  of  hospitalization  for  pa¬ 
tients  at  Friends  is  at  an  all-time  low,  there  are  relatively  few  who 
can  afford  the  full  costs  throughout  the  period  of  treatment  needed 
to  turn  them  toward  recovery. 

THE  SOLUTION -A  flow  of  contributions  so  that  a  “living  endowment” 
can  be  established  which  will  enable  Friends  Hospital  to  help  more 
people  in  the  months  ahead. 

Will  thee  help  Friends  Hospital  do  more  for  the  mentally  ill?  Thy 
gift  will  1m  deeply  appreciated  and  very  carefully  used. 

Chock*  •heuld  bo  modo  out  to  FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  and  fetwardod  to  tho  Hospital, 
Roosovob  Boulovord  and  Adams  Avonuo,  Philodolphia  24. 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4.U) 

Indian,  cowboy,  magician,  naturalist, 
nurs.,  otc.  Riding,  tonnis,  aquaplaning, 
swimming,  dramatics,  crafts.  Mooting,  oK. 

IN  THE  POCONOS  115  MILES 
DAVID  S.  AND  MARJORIE  KEISER  - 
Employ  50  eounsolors,  molnt.nono 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 

Lokofront  hotol,  cabins.  Riding,  tonnis, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  otc.,  on  Poco- 
no's  Fairviow  Loko  noar  Comp  Lon-a-po. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
-  Box  71B3F,  PhOodolphia  17.  Po.;  MEIroso  S-1M2 
nwn,  cooks,  hestossos,  nurso,  otc.  Why  not  apply? 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THR  LUOAL  INTIUJai 


